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Can I buy a Pencil Sharpener? 


Are Ditto Machines and 
Duplicating Supplies available? 


What type of Auditorium Chairs and 
Folding Chairs are available? 


Can a School Laboratory buy 
Furniture and Science Supplies? 


What about School Desks? 


Can I get regular Window Shades, also 
Light Proof Window Shades? 


Is there a shortage of Paper Towels 
and Toilet Paper? 


Will Art Material be available in 1944? 


Can I get Primary Tables and Chairs? 


How can I help to speed service? 


Nashville Products Co. 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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No new pencil sharpeners are being made, 
but extra cutters can be supplied. 


Dittos cannot be manufactured at present. 
Repair parts are available. Ditto papers, 
stencils, and other supplies can be shipped 
immediately. 


Regular Opera Chairs will not be available 
for the duration. We can furnish regular 
Assembly and Folding Chairs as manufactured 
by the American Seating Company, both made 
of plywood and very attractive. 


Provision has been made by the War Labor 
Board so that laboratories can purchase equip- 
ment and supplies for chemistry, physics, and 
biology. 


The only school desk now on the market is 
a movable wood chair desk. These can be 
furnished in various sizes. 


Both kinds of shade cloth are available in 
quantities. Rollers are scarce. Most orders 
for shades can be filled promptly. 


This summer there was a shortage of these 
items, but at present both types of paper are 
plentiful. 


Shortage of basic colors has limited the supply 
of certain crayons and water colors. All 
kinds of art supplies except high grade brushes 


are available 


Until three months ago there was no short- 
ages of tables and primary chairs, but now 
various factories are far behind with deliver- 
ies. No priorities are needed, but it may re- 
quire several weeks to fill an order. 


Buy early, estimate your requirements care 
fully, order by catalog number. 


Highland Products Co. 


KNOXVILLE 8, TENNESSEE 
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UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


SUMMER 


QUARTER 
mrvrrvvrvo 1) A.A. cccccecceceee 


First Term: June 12-July 19 
Second Term: July 20-August 25 


The Summer Quarter Will Offer: 

Courses leading to all Bachelor’s degrees in all colleges and schools 
—Liberal Arts, Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental, Business Administra- 
tion, Home Economics, Agriculture, Engineering, Education, and 
Law. 


Courses leading to the Master's degree in the Graduate School 
Courses for beginning freshmen students in all colleges and schools 





For Complete Summer Quarter Bulletin Issued March 15 
Write 
DEAN JNO. A. THACKSTON 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 16, Tennessee 
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A Most Effective 
COMBINATION 


The only genuine Webster School Dictionaries, published by the American 
Book Company, are based on the combined knowledge and resources of that 
company and the G. & C. Merriam Company. 


This represents a combination of the broadest and most profound dictionary 
knowledge and experience, plus the editorial resources and pedagogical experience 
of the American Book Company. With the full authority and prestige of Web- 
ster’s International behind them, the Webster School Dictionaries have been 
painstakingly adapted to the needs and the understanding of the child and the 
adolescent. Frankly, we do not see how any other school dictionary can compare 
with that combination. 


We therefore ungualifiedly recommend for use in your schools: 


yy ELEMENTARY 
vw" DICTIONARY 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


» STUDENTS 
a DICTIONARY 


For Upper School Levels 


(Available with or without thumb index) 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 





Critorial Comment... 


WHAT THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY DID 


The 1944 Representative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association is now history. In spite of the diffi- 
culties of travel and of securing adequate hotel accommo- 
dations, the meeting was well attended; and in spite of the 
teacher shortage, the rising cost of living, and the many 
other problems with which the administrators and teachers 
are faced, a spirit of enthusiasm and optimism prevailed. 

Two items of significance acted upon by the Represent- 
ative Assembly are worthy of special note here. The first 
is point three of the legislative program for 1944-45. The 
Administrative Council and the Legislative Committee 
recommended a salary increase of ten dollars per month 
for all principals, teachers, and supervisors, not because 
they thought this commensurate with the services rendered 
by teachers or adequate to meet increased living costs, but 
because they felt that this amount, approximately $1,700,- 
000, seemed reasonable and possible of acquisition. This 
amount was increased by almost unanimous vote to twenty- 
five dollars per month per teacher, or to a total of 
approximately $4,250,000. This amount, plus sufficient 
funds for putting an adequate retirement system into 
effect, will make approximately $5,000,000 of new money 
which will be necessary for the realization of the program. 
This may appear to be a staggering figure to many people, 
but the two hundred dollars per year which it would mean 
to each teacher does not seem unreasonable. Is this pos- 
sible of accomplishment? 

The Administrative Council and others you have en- 
trusted with the affairs of the Association accept the pro- 
aram adopted and pledge their all-out effort to its accom- 
plishment. However, it is one thing to adopt a program 
calling for an additional five million dollars, and it is quite 
another thing to realize such a program. Delegates to the 
Representative Assembly should not be satisfied with 
simply voting such a program; they should not stop with 
this and leave its accomplishment to others; but every 
delegate and every teacher must accept it as his program 
and resolve to make a personal effort to bring about its 
realization. 

The other item of special interest is the following resolu- 
tion passed by the Representative Assembly: 


WHEREAS, the legislative program proposed by the Tennessee 
Education Association is not possible of realization before the school 
year, 1945-46, and 

WHEREAS, education: in Tennessee is faced with an immediate 
crisis as far as teachers’ salaries are concerned: 

THEREFORE, be it resolved that the Representative Assembly 
cf the Tennessee Education Association request the Governor to make 
available additional funds for teachers’ salaries for the school year, 
1944-45; and, in the event he does not have the authority to do this, 
he is requested to place the matter of additional funds for teachers’ 
salaries in the call for an extraordinary session of the General Assem- 
bly of Tennessee, if one is planned; and if an extraordinary session 
is not planned, then he is requested to call the legislature to con- 
sider additional funds for teachers’ salaries for the school year, 
1944-45. 

Is this resolution reasonable? Is it proper? 

An editorial in the Nashville Tennessean of January 9 
had this to say: 


The teachers cannot be accused of grasping—their case is too 
valid. It cannot be said that, in view of the governor's views on 
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special sessions, their request is impertinent—their need is too 
pressing. And it is, after all, their legislature; they have every right 
as citizens and as public servants to seek and to expect legislat've 
aid if the urgent problem of the schools cannot otherwise be 
unwound. : 

The governor, in his speech before the Public School 
Officers Association, expressed great interest in the welfare 
of the teachers and expressed the hope that more aid 
could be given the schools in the future. This attitude on 
the part of the governor leads the teachers to believe 
that he will give every consideration to this resolution and 
will do what he can to insure the proper functioning of the 
schools for the school year 1944-45. 

In addition to the above the following action was taken: 

|. Teacher Retirement. A report of progress was made 
by the chairman of the Teacher Retirement Committee. 
This report was accepted and the committee was con- 
tinued. 

2. Report of the Necrology Committee: 

As we come together in th’s our annual meeting of the Represent- 
ative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association to study and 
plan for a better educational program in our state, we also desire 
to pause and pay honor to those of our profess'on who have passed 
tc the Great Beyond. 

These noble teachers who have given their best to the youth of 
our state, who live on in the lives of those they have taught, whose 
memories we cherish, and whose comradeship we miss, we stop to 
bow in loving memory of those whom the great God of the universe 
has called to that everlasting home. 

In loving memory of these teachers who live only in the lives of 
those with whom they have associated and taught we beg to submit 
this report. They are: 


Mrs. Grace McMahon Claude J. Bell 
Mrs. Sallie Waldron C. W. Burton 
Mrs. Rose Russell J. W. Cresswell 


Miss Leah Fletcher 

Miss Dorothy Guest 

Mrs. Florence Woods Hamilton 
Rev. W. H. Inklebarger 


Mrs. Lucy Manning 
Miss Kate Huscey 

B. F. Drake 

Mrs. Nora B. Jackson 


Miss Margaret Dowlen O. C. Kirkman 
Miss Jane Hughes Mrs. Claud Lewis 
Mrs. Alice Johnson S. L. McDowell 
Mrs. Mary Basher Miss Blanche Mize 
E. B. Singleton J. B. Reed 
C. J. Anderson Mrs. Amy Mae Rogers 
E. L. Newman 
Mrs. Ada Crowe + ee 
4 iss Stella Shryer 
Melrose Hale W. G. Smyth 


Miss Virginia Ayers 
Miss Lula Warden 
Mrs. Ada Duke 
Mrs. Anna Bass 
Mrs. Maggie W. Bates Mrs. Jennie Walker 
Dr. D. R. Bartoo Mrs. Mary Wilson 

Among the group that have passed, we find four, Roy Bass, Cecil 
Buttram, John Beaty, and Williard Grubb, who have passed while 
serving in the armed forces of our country. We pay special tribute 
to those whose bodies lie wrapped in the American flag and who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice while serving their country. 

We have Cecil Stone listed as missing in action. We join those 
of his friends who still hope that he is alive and will return. 
C. F. Fisher, Chairman J. E. Campbell 
Floyd Farrar Mrs. Glen Yoakum 
R. E. Lee Gretchen Hyder 
R. C. Austin Charles E. Campbell 

3. Report of the Resolutions Committee: 

Resolution No. | 

We pay high tribute to the most excellent achievements of our 
schools, under the patriotic direction of our teachers. These teachers 
have directed with zeal salvage drives, bond and stamp sales, ration- 
ing, civilian defense, Red Cross, the organization of Victory Corps, 
and in numerous other ways have rendered great assistance to the 
prosecution of the war. To these faithful teachers, many of whom 
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have remained at their posts at great financial and personal sacrifices, 
we express our deepest gratitude. 


Resolution No. 2 
We commend the efforts of administrators and teachers for their 
work in adapting the courses of study and subject matter to the war 
needs of our boys and girls. We deeply sympathize with the many 
high school pupils whose induction in the armed forces and other 
exigencies of war have interrupted their school careers. It is our 
sincere hope that ways and means may be made available for them 
te carry to successful completion their careers after peace again 
comes to the world. 
Resolution No. 3 
We express our gratitude to Governor Cooper and the members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of 1943 for the passage 
of Senate Bill No. 84, which during the present biennium is giving to 
our teachers a small increment of the large increase in salary so 
justly due them. It is our sincere hope that the coming Legislature 
may further augment these increases. 


Resolution No. 4 


(A) We are proud of our Captain A. D. Holt, now on leave of 
absence and serving his country in the United States Army. 

(B) We express our deep gratitude for the loyal and sacrificial 
work of our president, Mr. Theron H. Hodges, and our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. F. E. Bass, during the past year. 

(C) Our utmost thanks and gratitude are extended to B. O. Duggan 
for services rendered during the five years he has served as Com- 
missioner. 

Resolution No. 5 

We believe that the educat’on of Tennessee boys and girls is just 
as important as that of boys and girls of states more favored 
economically than our own. It is most evident that the only means 
of equalizing educational opportunities in the nation is through 
Federal Aid to Education. We, therefore, commend the National 
Education Association leaders, certain United States Senators and 
Congressmen, and all others who had a part in the effort to effect 
the passage of Senate Bill 637 and its companion H. R. Bill No. 2849 
in the recent Congress of the United States. We ask that the 
Tennessee Education Association, along with the other agencies 
supporting this Bill, redouble its efforts in securing the passage of 
the bill or a similar bill. We suggest that copies of this section of 
these resolutions be made and sent to the National Education Asso- 
ciation and our Senators and Congressmen of Tennessee. 


Resolution No. 6 


We wish to thank for their loyal support of education the American 
Legion, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Ten- 
nessee Federation of Women's Clubs, the Tennessee Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, the Delta Kappa Gamma, 
and all other public-spirited clubs lending their aid. 


Resolution No. 7 
We wish to thank Mr. Derryberry and other members of the Legis- 
lative Committee for the excellent program prepared and presented, 
and pledge to this program our support. 


Resolution No. 8 
We wish to thank the Election Committee for carrying on the 
election. 
Resolution No. 9 
We are grateful to the Committee on Teacher Retirement for the 
work done to date. We wish to suggest that the Association instruct 
this committee or a similar one to carry the work on to the end 
that legislation for an efficient and sound state retirement system may 
be submitted for approval by the State Legislature in 1945. 


Resolution No. 10 


To the many Tennessee newspapers which have been and now 
are lending their support to public education, we express our 
Gratitude. 

Resolution No. II 

We wish to urge the Tennessee Education Association to exert 
its influence with the United States Congress and others in authority 
to the end that whatever program of education and training is set 
up for soldiers returned to civilian life shall be administered through 
the now existing state systems of education. 


Resolution No. 12 
We wish to thank the War and Peace Fund Committee, W. A. 
Bass, Chairman, J. M. Smith, Lester King, and Wilson New, for the'r 
splendid work of collecting $7,773.00 for this fund when Tennessee's 
quota was set at only $7,400.00 


Resolution No. 13 
_ We are aware keenly of the ill effects resulting from war condi- 
tions of the schools. It shall be our purpose during the emergency 
to exert unusual efforts to enable the schools to accomplish the 
Purposes for which they have been established, and to justify in 
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terms of quality of work the investment which the taxpayers make in 
them. 

It is apparent that children are emotionally disturbed and filled 
with anxiety because of the war. Furthermore, human rights which 
have been won at great sacrifice are of necessity being held in 
abeyance or given up during wartime in order that the war may 
more effectively be prosecuted. 

As teachers we pledge ourselves to give the best instruction of 
which we are capable to the children whom we teach and to make 
them aware of the rights temporarily being given up and the causes 
thereof. 

We also will endeavor to teach to and impress upon all our pupils 
the great sacrifice made and price paid by their forefathers in secur- 
ing these rights and privileges, now relinquished. 

We further pledge ourselves to so instruct the children coming 
under our tuition that they may become the type of people who can 
and will take back these rights when the emergency is over and 
exercise them with magnanimity. 

We feel that American democracy, with its ideals and purposes, 
can be perpetuated only through the proper training of all our people. 
To this end we rededicate ourselves as teachers. 


John H. Arrants, Chairman Mary Anderson 


J. C. Mitchell E. D. Thompson 
J. W. Zumbro Lucy Blankenship 
Eugene Younger Marshall Clark 
J. R. Baker Sam Wilson 


4. Code of Ethics. The chairman of this committee 
made an excellent report on the working of the code during 
the past year. The report was accepted and the work 
of the commission commended. 


5. Report of the Legislative Committee: 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR TENNESSEE 


One of the most important functions of any democratic state is to 
provide adequate education for all its people. The school as an 
agency of democratic government fills an indispensable place in 
community and national life. 

The acceptance of these premises as a basic professional philosophy 
will determine, therefore, the primary objective of the Tennessee 
Education Association—to provide better educational opportunities 
in Tennessee. This primary objective may be approached by deter- 
mining both ultimate and immediate phases of this objective. 

The ultimate educational goal for public education in Tennessee 
may be described as the creation of an educational system that will 
provide the youth of Tennessee with an opportunity to grow and 
develop to the limit of their capacities, thus enabling and inspiring 
them to perform their full functions as individuals and as members 
of social groups. 

Obviously, it is not possible to achieve this goal in one gigantic 
leap, but various milestones stand out asilandmarks on the road to 
progress. These ‘milestones, or stages of educational progress, ray 
also be thought of as implementing our educational program; and 
their achievement will serve as means of realizing that ultimate goal, 


THE LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 

|. A comprehensive program of education designed to meet the 
physical, vocational, social, and intellectual needs of every child, 
including the physically handicapped. 

2. A professional teacher with a minimum of four years’ college 
training, assured of definite tenure, adequate retirement, and 
a minimum salary of $1,200 per year, in every classroom. 

3. A safe, sanitary building with adequate equipment on every school 
site; and safe, comfortable conveyance for every child trans- 
ported to such school sites. 

. A nine-months' minimum school term for every child. 

. An adequate child accounting system, including an enforceable 
compulsory attendance law and a continuing census. 

6. An appropriate system of adult education to meet the cultural 

and vocational needs of our people. 

7. The promotion of a system of higher education on such a basis 
as to enable it to develop both the physical and human resources 
of Tennessee and to provide trained leadership in the professional, 
vocational, economic, and cultural life of the state. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROGRAM FOR 1944-45 


The immediate legislative program which appears possible of 
practical achievement can be described generally as follows: 

1. The adoption of an actuarially sound retirement system for 
teachers with a sufficient initial state appropriation to inaugurate 
the system. 

2. The continuation of the 1943-45 basic’and emergency appropria- 
tions for public elementary and high schools. 

3. In addition thereto, an appropriation by the state of a fund 
sufficient to provide an increase of $25.00 per month for eight 
months in salaries of elementary and high’ school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals in the public schools of Tennessee. 


na 
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—~ Up to the time that this 
magazine was scheduled to 
go to press, we expected to 
announce in this space the 
January publication of 


a high-school 
textbook 


in one of the most important 
subjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum today. 


— When this book comes 
from the press ~in the near 
future~we will make the 
announcement, 


THE VACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 





4. Adequate funds for other important educational services such as 


libraries, transportation, supervision, etc. 
5 The adoption of such new laws and the amending of previous 
legislation to insure the proper functioning of the public school 


system. 

6. Adequate support for the regular functions, the war services and 
postwar adjustment programs of institutions of higher learning. 
7 The passage of such enabling acts as will make it possible for 
the state and local governments to participate in any postwar 

r funds as may become available. 

6. " Report of Election Committee. Mr. Car! Brockett, 
Superintendent of Schools of Davidson County, was elected 
president and the following were elected to the Adminis- 
trative Council: First Congressional District—Roy E. Kin- 
nick, Jefferson County. Second Congressional District— 
Claude Knight, Athens. Third Congressional District— 
Miss Clara Hudgens, Sparta. Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict—W. A. Bass, Nashville. Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict—Quinnie Armour, Bolivar. 

7. Research Worker. A resolution was passed author- 
izing a maximum expenditure of $6,000 for one year to 
provide the services of a research worker in the Ten- 


nessee Education Association office. 





W. T. E. A. MEETING 


The West Tennessee Education Association 
has decided to hold a meeting in the spring. 
Watch for an announcement of dates. 


























Teachers and 
School Children 


HAVE NOT FAILED 


. to Cooperate in Every War Effort... 





They Will Not Fail Now 
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An Address 


By W. A. BASS 


Superintendent of Nashville City Schools 








Editor's Note: On October 21 in 
Nashville and on October 28 in Knox- 
ville, the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion held joint meetings with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers for 
the purpose of discussing problems of 
importance to’ both groups. Mr. W. 
A. Bass was asked to speak for the 
Tennessee Education Association. His 
address is printed in full that every 
teacher may have the benefit of it. 
The address of Mr. W. D. Fuller, who 
spoke for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, will be printed in 
February. 




















In the outset | should like to com- 
mend those who planned this confer- 
ence. Frank discussion and tolerance 
are characteristic features of the dem- 
ocratic process. Mutual understand- 
ing and mutual respect should, and | 
believe, will, flow from this conference. 
Furthermore, this meeting should even- 
tuate into a better understanding on 
the part of both groups here repre- 
sented of problems peculiar to each 
group and of problems common to 
both. 

It is well to point out one limitation 
imposed on this conference by the 
very nature of the occasion. | refer to 
the fact that those of us who represent 
public education represent the entire 
citizenship of the state, while those of 
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you who specifically represent the As- 
sociation of Manufacturers do so di- 
rectly for only a segment of our pop- 
ulation. This fact, however, should not 
hamper our discussion or limit our 
deliberation here today. 

This should be a significant occasion. 
It should mark the way for subsequent 
conferences between these and other 
groups for the same purposes which 
have prompted this meeting. There 
has long been a need in Tennessee for 
this sort of conference. In the past 
there have been times when the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, the 
group which | represent today, and the 
Tennessee Manufacturers Association 
have gone to the people of the state 
concurrently with specific legislative 
programs widely at variance with each 
other. At no time did we sit down at 
the conference table together to make 
known the reasons underlying our re- 
spective legislative proposals. For ex- 
ample, about seven years ago the Ten- 
nessee Education Association worked 
out with great care what it thought 
was a defensible eight-point program 
designed to strengthen the public 
school system of the state and falling 
within the financial ability of the state. 
This program called for an additional 
appropriation for school purposes of 
approximately $7,000,000 of new 
money. At the very same time the 
Tennessee Manufacturers Association 
promulgated an eight-point legislative 
program which, among other things, 
called for the elimination of the eight- 
cent general property tax levied by 
the legislature for school purposes, plus 
a ten-cent reduction in all state appro- 
priations for whatever purpose. This 
proposal, had it been enacted into 
law, would have reduced all state sup- 
port for public education at all levels 
by approximately $2,000,000. This bit 
of history has been reviewed not to 
open old sores, but simply to empha- 
size the insistent need for mutual un- 
derstanding of problems peculiar to 
the interests we represent. It does 


seem that. reasonably intelligent and 
fair-minded groups should not hold 
such widely divergent views on so vital 
a governmental function as public ed- 
ucation. 

Then too the exigencies of the pres- 
ent make this a timely conference. 
On the one hand, business, whatever 
its character, is sorely circumscribed 
by government control bureaucratical- 
ly administered. Raw materials are in 
effect rationed; wages are frozen; re- 
placements of machinery, if obtained 
at all, are obtained on priority; dis- 
tribution of materials and manufac- 
tured articles is uncertain; in short, 
business is hesitant and baffled. On 
the other hand, public education at 
all levels is disturbed. There is a 
shortage of teachers; the source of 
supply of teachers is practically cut 
off; unprepared replacements are be- 
ing employed; courses of study are be- 
ing curtailed; new courses are being 
urged by government and military 
agencies; furniture, supplies, and mate- 
rials, including textbooks, are not avail- 
able; materials for buildings, replace- 
ments, and remodeling are practically 
unavailable; teachers’ salaries—too low 
at best—are inadequate to meet ad- 
vancing living costs and pay taxes; new 
duties are being imposed—conducting 
registration for rationing, directing 
scrap drives, selling war stamps and 
bonds, attending first-aid classes; mak- 
ing bandages for the Red Cross—all of 
these are but some of the factors 
militating against the normal function 
of the schools. These are direct ef- 
fects of the war, but they are nonethe- 
less disturbing. 

SOME FACTORS WHICH HAVE MADE US 
A GREAT NATION 

Ours is relatively a new nation. The 
people of this country, after establish- 
ing a continental bridgehead along 
the Atlantic, forced their way across 
the continent and assumed command 
of the situation. From this rude be- 
ginning we rapidly became the fore- 
most nation in the world. We have 
changed from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial nation. We have built railroads, 
erected factories, built steamships and 
automobiles; we have had our booms 
and our depressions, but we became 
a rich nation. 

Among the factors contributing to 
this phenomenal growth and rapid de- 
velopment were the following: 


|. Free Spirit of Enterprise 
Yankee enterprise is respected the 
world over. The Panama Canal, the 
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Hudson River tube, Boulder Dam, the 
Tennessee Valley power system, Rocke- 
feller Center are examples of our 
achievements. Until recently we never 
used the terms "planned economy,” 
“economy of scarcity,” etc. We were 
brought up on the idea of production 
and distribution. As a consequence, it 
startled us to see our farmers plowing 
under every third row of cotton, kill- 
ing their pigs, and receiving compen- 
sation from tax money from our gov- 
ernment to hold land out of produc- 
tion. Free enterprise encourages in- 
vention, efficiency, and good manage- 
ment. Controlled economy seems to 
stifle initiative, invention, and manage- 
ment. Free enterprise has made us 
what we are today, industrially. 


2. Industry 

Hard work and frugality produced a 
generation of self-reliant, competent 
individuals. Their guarantee against 
the fear of want was industry and sav- 
ings. Insidious philosophy, which sup- 
plants individual independence with 
dependence upon the government, is 
alien to the American way of life. It 
is seductive to the best interests of 
the general welfare for a substantial 
segment of our population to feel that, 
irrespective of their efforts, of their 
indolence, of their frugality, a benev- 
olent government will take care of 
their needs. 


3. Inventive Genius 

The spirit of self-reliance and the 
will to work have made our people a 
race of problem solvers. Science and 
invention, coupled with brawn and 
sweat, have expanded the limits of 
production, encouraged consumption, 
and expedited distribution. In the 
wake of these achievements and in 
consequence of the operation of this 
principle productive employment of 
the masses followed. 
4. Recognition of and Respect for Individual 

Personality 

Our government is a representative 
democracy in form and spirit. It re- 
gards the state as a servant of the 
people, as opposed to the idea that 
the people are servants of the state. 
We hold that every citizen is entitled 
to share any and all rights guaranteed 
any other citizen, irrespective of the 
accident of the place of birth or state 
of circumstance. Our Declaration of 
Independence asserts that all men are 
created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
including life, liberty, and the pursuit 


of happiness; that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, and that the people 
have the right to alter or abolish any 
form of government which becomes 
destructive of these ends. Our gov- 
ernment is sensitive to the rights of its 
citizens, and this sensitivity has ex- 
pressed itself in the following ways: 
A. Politically— 
|. By granting universal franchise. 
2. By granting equality of repre- 


sentation in our lawmaking 
bodies. 

3. By granting justice before the 
courts. 


4. By safeguarding the rights of 
minorities and protecting them 
in their efforts to make them- 
selves the majority through 
peaceful means. 

B. Economically— 

|. By granting the right of pursuit 
of happiness. 

2. By legal regulation to prevent 
unfair competition and discrim- 
inatory practices. 

3. By encouragement of the ac- 
quisition of private property 
and by safeguarding the right 
thereto. 

C. Religiously— 

|. By guaranteeing the right of 
worship according to the dic- 
tates of one's conscience. 

2. By guaranteeing separation of 
church and state. 

3. By exemption of church prop- 
erty used for religious purposes 
from public taxation. 

D. Educationally— 

|. By leaving to the states the un- 
questioned right to establish a 
system of education, universal 
in scope, publicly controlled, 
publicly supported, and com- 
pulsory between limits. 

THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN OUR 

POLITICAL SCHEME 

Our whole political scheme is predi- 
cated on the assumption that the in- 
dividual citizen will be literate, com- 
petent in selecting representatives for 
the coordinate branches of the govern- 
ment, and discriminating in his review 
of their stewardship. This assumption 
implies an effective public school sys- 
tem. The early builders of our form 
of government were explicit in their 
pronouncements on this point. For 
example, Madison had this to say: “A 
popular government without popular 
information or the means of acquiring 
it is but a prologue to a farce or a 


tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowl- 
edge will forever govern ignorance; 
and a people who mean to be their 
own governors must arm themselves 
with a power which knowledge gives." 

Thomas Jefferson, who is in fact 
the patron saint of the American de- 
mocracy, was convinced beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that a system of public 
education was essential to the perpe- 
tuity of the government established in 
the Western Hemisphere. It might be 
fruitful to outline here Jefferson's edu- 
cational program. 

For the lower schools Jefferson pro- 
posed: 

|. To give to every citizen the information 


he needs for the transaction of his own busi- 
ness; 

2. To enable him to calculate for himself, 
and to express and preserve his ideas, his 
contracts, and accounts in writing; 

3. To improve, by reading, his morals and 
faculties; 

4. To understand his duties to his neighbors 
and country; and to discharge with compe- 
tence the functions confided to him by either; 

5. To know his rights; to exercise with order 
and justice those he retains; to choose with 
discretion the fiduciary of those he delegates; 
and to notice their conduct with diligence, 
with candor and judgment; 

6. And, in general, to observe with intelli- 
gence and faithfulness all the social relations 
under which he shall be placed. 

Jefferson's proposals for the univer- 
sity may be summarized as follows: 

1. To form the statesmen, legislators, and 
judges, on whom public prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness depend; 

2. To expound the principles and structure 
of government, the laws which regulate the 
intercourse of nations, those formed munici- 
pally for our own government, and a sound 
spirit of legislation; 

3. To harmonize and promote the interests 
of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
and by well-informed views of political econ- 
omy to give a free scope to the public in- 
dustry; 

4. To develop the reasoning faculties of our 
youth, enlarge their minds, cultivate their 
morals, and instill in them the precepts of vir- 
tue and order; and 

5. To enlighten them with mathematical and 
physical sciences, which advance the arts, 
and administer to the health, the subsistence, 
and comforts of human life. 

To Jefferson nothing human was 
alien; neither the thought of Vergil, 
nor the invention of a threshing ma- 
chine. To preserve, advance, and dis- 
seminate knowledge in the improve- 
ment of individual well-being and social 
relations was, for Jefferson, a passion 
that endured to his last days. 

The people of this country have 
slowly but surely come to believe in 
the efficacy of public education. The 
system has grown until it enrolls some 
thirty million pupils per year and em- 
ploys approximately one million teach- 
The public taxes annually going 
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| ducted into military service, must have 
an accurate understanding of the exact 
meaning of every order transmitted to 
' them orally or in writing. Further- 
more, they must grasp the meaning of 
the oral or written order instantly and 
© with dispatch. Not only that, but they 
themselves must be able to issue oral 
or written orders which are intelligible 
and can thus be readily understood. 
~The realization of a deficiency of train- 








GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
The impact of the war has made us 
conscious of the necessity for making 
revisions and adjustments in our pub- 


lic school program of studies. The 
question is frequently asked, "What 
kind of revisions and adjustments 
should be made in the public school 
program of studies, and how should 
they be made?" An attempt will be 
made to answer this question by means 
of a statement of general principles 
which should guide school adminis- 
trators and teachers as they attack this 
problem. These general principles will 
be stated and briefly discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

The school must carefully analyze the 
content of its program of studies in 
terms of the needs of a country at war. 
The results of this searching analysis 
are likely to be threefold: (1) the elimi- 
nation of much of the traditional, cur- 
rent content of the curriculum; (2) the 
substitution of new content more di- 
rectly related to the war than that 
which has been eliminated; and (3) the 
increased emphasis on certain content 
inadequately mastered heretofore. Ev- 
ery administrator and every teacher 
must realize the necessity and the im- 
portance of this analysis. If critically 
made, it may reveal, for example, that 
the communicative skills in English 
have been very insufficiently taught. 
The armed forces are placing great 
stress upon clear and correct oral and 
written English. Students, when in- 
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ing in the communicative skills should 
lead teachers of English to give more 
drill in the mastery of these skills and 
to reduce the ordinary literature re- 
quirements. 

Traditional content, if out of line 
with the war effort, may be revised to 
make its maximum contribution there- 
to. Traditional content should not nec- 
essarily be eliminated just because it 
is traditional content. Its relation to 
a comprehensive war program may not 
at first be obvious. This fact alone 
may condemn it to certain and speedy 
rejection whereas a thoroughgoing re- 
vision of this content may reveal its 
place in a war economy. A perfectly 
familiar example is Latin. Latin enroll- 
ments in the high schools throughout 
the nation have been considerably re- 
duced, because Latin in a curriculum 
geared to meet war needs has been 
regarded as out of place. Teachers of 
Latin may try to meet the challenge 
and prove to all that their particular 
foreign language field can and will 
be made to gear itself to at least a 
few of the needs of a country at war. 

New content should, as far as prac- 
ticable, serve to enrich old content. A 
great many so-called new courses are 
clamoring for admission into our formal 
program of studies. | refer particu- 
larly at this time to courses in pre- 
flight aeronautics and to the following 
six preinduction training courses which 
have been prepared jointly by the 
War Department and the United 
States Office of Education: 

Fundamentals of Electricity 

Fundamentals of Machines 

Fundamentals of Shopwork 

Fundamentals of Radio 

Fundamentals of Automotive Me- 

chancis 

Driver Education 


As a rule, a course in preflight aero- 
nautics and the six preinduction courses 
just mentioned should enrich existing 
courses, such as high school physics, 
mathematics, and industrial arts, and 
not be merely appended to an already 
unorganized mass of subject matter 
commonly designated as a curriculum 
or program of studies. In the elemen- 
tary school, many such materials in 
simplified form can be introduced into 
the English, geography, arithmetic, and 
art classes. Thus in this paper the po- 
sition is taken and defended that any 
new content, related to the school's 
war program, should enrich old con- 
tent through the process of logical or- 
ganization therewith and should rarely 
be admitted to the program of studies 
as separate and distinct courses unless 
it can be demonstrated, through the 
provision of trained teachers, through 
the provision of adequate finances, 
etc., that instruction can thereby be 
more effectively carried on. 

All revisions and enrichments of con- 
tent should be made with a long-range 
view as to their probable continuation 
in the postwar period. It is entirely 
conceivable that a few of these con- 
tent adjustments will exist only during 
the war emergency. However, by far 
the greater number of them will doubt- 
less continue their value and effective- 
ness in the postwar world. We have 
made great strides in the South in the 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of health education in both the 
elementary school and the high school. 
To be sure, this program was some- 
what sketchy, desultory, and thus quite 
ineffective up to December 7, 1941. 
One of the blessings which has thus far 
undoubtedly come from this war is the 
belated recognition that at the begin- 
ning of the war we were in a deplor- 
able state of physical unpreparedness 
for it. From this blessing issued the 
still greater blessing of our becoming 
so thoroughly aroused concerning the 
need for a health program that we im- 
mediately set ourselves to the task of 
doing something about it. It is to be 
devoutly hoped that we shall continue, 
with unabated interest and zeal, our 
health program in the postwar world 
and endeavor to build an even more 
effective program. 

Any satisfactory revision and enrich- 
ment of a school's program of studies 
must be participated in by all members 
of the school's instructional staff. The 
truth of this guiding principle is all the 
more evident when it is remembered 
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that one teacher, constitutionally op- 
posed to departing from the business- 
as-usual order of things, can success- 
fully cancel the efforts of one or more 
good teachers who conscientiously tie 
in their instructional program with the 
needs of a nation at war. The respon- 
sibility in this matter which rests upon 
the shoulders of school administrators 
cannot be overestimated. 

The public school should give every 
reasonable consideration to all requests 
of the armed forces for additional cur- 
riculum content and act favorably 
upon these requests when conditions 
permit, and especially when the addi- 
tional curriculum content has the en- 
dorsement of the United States Office 
of Education. In most cases the armed 
forces have approached the public 
schools through the United States Of- 
fice of Education and thence through 
the various state offices of education. 
Furthermore, the appropriate authori- 
ties in the United States Office of 
Education have frequently collaborated 
with representatives of the armed 
forces in the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for the schools. This 
procedure was followed in the prep- 
aration of the Preinduction Training 
Course outlines, and in the preparation 
of the bulletin entitled ‘Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps'' and the more re- 
cent bulletin entitled ‘Physical Fit- 
ness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps." In cases in which 
there has been no such collaboration, 
there has been at least a close examina- 
tion, endorsement, and approval of 
these instructional materials deemed 
appropriate and suitable for classroom 
use by the United States Office of 
Education. It is surely an auspicious 
omen when the armed services and 
education can work harmoniously to- 
gether in the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials for the schools. Very 
infrequently in the past have evidences 
of such cooperation been observed. 

The public schodls must make an in- 
telligent selection of the wartime pro- 
gram which it can best carry on. It 
is true that many different agencies 
are constantly urging the schools to 
incorporate into their programs of 
studies a large number of activities 
and projects which they are too poor- 
ly equipped, too inadequately staffed, 
and too meagerly financed to handle 
advantageously. Thus a school should 
not undertake to add to its instruc- 
tional program those tasks which it 
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cannot do with reasonable efficiency. 
It is true, too, that the school should 
attempt to distinguish teaching content 
which has been superficially thought 
out and illogically organized from 
teaching content which has been sub- 
jected to a thorough examination on 
the part of those professionally trained 
to pass safe, sane, and critically ana- 
lytical judgments. 

The school must regard the revision 
and enrichment of content as a con- 
tinuous process. This statement is truer 
now than at any previous period. We 
have already observed that many of 
the curriculum opinions which we en- 
tertained last year have had to be re- 
vised this year. A war year has re- 
emphasized old problems and created 
new problems. Thus many content 
problems of a year ago now seem out 
of date and largely inapplicable to 
present conditions. Southern edu- 
cators must be alert to the continuous 
and rapid change that is more inevita- 
ble in a wartime than in a peacetime 
economy. e 


To American Educators 
WORTH McCLURE 


President, American Association of School 
Administrators 


The international role of education 
is given new emphasis by the war. 
The teaching profession has been es- 
pecially recognized by the United 
States government as a force in inter- 
national relations by the appointment 
of one of its representatives to confer 
with educators in the United Kingdom. 
The honor of this service has fallen to 
me as the president of one of the 
departments of our national profes- 
sional organization. An invitation has 
been extended by the Office of War 
Information and the British Ministry of 
Information to spend some weeks in 
Britain to discuss plans for closer co- 
operation between the schools of our 
respective countries. These lines are 
written as | await the departure of the 
clipper to London. It is my purpose 
to report this mission to you in full 
through the educational press and at 
the regional conferences to be held 
this winter by the American Associa- 


tion of School Administrators as a 
substitute for the annual winter con- 
vention. 

It is my privilege to serve those who 
are charged with administering Amer- 
ica's schools in the most trying period 


of their history. The times are par- 
ticularly difficult for those whose re- 
sponsibility it is to keep the nation's 
classrooms staffed and equipped in the 
face of rapidly dwindling personnel 
and increasing scarcity of material 
supplies of all kinds. Conditions which 
all understand disrupt the normal pro- 
gram of our organization. Yet every 
one of us is conscious of the heavier 
obligations they impose. We will meet 
these obligations in full and as they 
fall due. 

The regional meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators have been arranged as follows: 

Seattle—January 10-12. 

Atlanta—February 15-17. 

New York—February 22-24. 

Chicago—February 28-March |. 

The programs of these conferences 
will be geared to the job of education 
in the war and in the peace. Because 
of the limited hotel and meeting hall 
facilities, attendance will be limited to 
persons holding 1944 membership 
cards of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Details will be 
announced as arrangements are com- 
pleted. 

The war will not interfere with the 
principal annual publication of our or- 
ganization. The topic of the yearbook, 
"Morale for a Free World," suggests 
an important service of education to 
the advancement of civilization. The 
volume's subtitle, "America and Not 
America Only,’ is a reminder of the 
universal nature of that service. Vic- 
tory and peace will invest education 
with international character. 

The present crisis is an opportunity 
and a challenge to every teacher. It 
magnifies the importance of the field 
in which we labor. It heaps upon us 
new burdens. We may well be proud 
of the fact that the imposition of new 
duties finds us united and prepared 
to serve. 
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Vocational 
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in Tennessee 


G. E. FREEMAN 


State Director 





Naturally | take great pride in the 
notable contribution vocational educa- 
tion has made to our national war ef- 
fort, and as this is a part of your 
school program regardless of what 
your interest in, and connection with, 
the public schools may be, | am sure 
you will be interested also. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

Students of vocational agriculture 
in high school classes in Tennessee pro- 
duced and marketed $2,146,791 worth 
of farm products during the fiscal year 
1942-43. 

Their labor income was $1,273,470. 
This is an average of approximately 
$220 per boy for each of the 9,816 
boys who carried on farming programs 
under their teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture. 

This is a return of over $20 for each 
dollar the State of Tennessee invested 
in vocational agricultural instruction 
and supervision during the year. 

In addition to the above, Tennessee 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
taught or supervised 2,087 evening 
classes for adult farmer groups in 
which 55,800 farmers were enrolled. 
These courses were in the production 
of essential farm commodities and in 
farm machinery repair. Farmers en- 
rolled repaired, reconditioned, or con- 
structed 109,124 items of farm equip- 
ment ranging from gooseneck hoes to 
tractors and combines during the train- 
ing period. The increased value of 
farm equipment repaired, according 
to the farmers’ own estimates, amount- 
ed to $207,883. 

There are 181! white and thirty-seven 
colored teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Tennessee. 

Future farmers purchased $135,462 
maturity value war bonds and stamps. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
From the beginning of the training 
program of vocational training for war 
production workers to June 30, 1943, 
18,688 persons have been enrolled in 
these courses and are now helping to 
man our greatly expanded war indus- 
tries. 
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Forty-three thousand five hundred 
seventy-three persons in 121 communi- 
ties were enrolled in regular courses 
in trade and industrial education last 


year. 

The capacity of our training shops 
were increased by the addition of 
1,721 training stations from June, 
1940, to June, 1942. 

Others have been added since that 
time. 

Training is being offered in the 
manufacture and maintenance of air- 
planes, shipbuilding, machine shop, 
foundry, and many other fields which 
could be mentioned. Fourteen hun- 
dred coal miners were in organized 
classes last year. 

Those trained for war jobs last year, 
13,000 of which were women, were 
trained at an average cost of $60 per 
person. Probably not as much as they 
will pay in income taxes this year alone. 

| should like to point out that the 
above per capita cost included ad- 
ministration, supervision, the cost of all 
equipment purchased, and all costs of 
instruction. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

There were 380 teachers in the vo- 
cational programs that reached 23,177 
individuals. One hundred thirty-four 
of these teachers conducted 314 
classes for adults with an attendance 
of 4,817. One hundred forty-three of 
these classes were concerned with food 
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and nutrition problems. The remainder 
were on the various problems affect- 
ing the home and family in wartime. 
In the high school programs 17,905 
girls carried on 35,902 home projects. 
Seven hundred seven of this number 
were in growing gardens and conserv- 
ing food. One hundred thirty-five girls 
started flocks of chickens. The home 
economics teachers and their depart- 
ments have made the following con- 


tribution to the Red Cross: taught 4! 


nutrition courses, taught 133 first-aid 
courses, taught or helped with 225 


home nursing courses, made 9,095 sur- 


gical dressings; made 1,244 kit bags, 
1,045 garments, knitted 113 
sweaters (this was the first knitting they 
had done). The home economics clubs 
have bought war bonds and stamps to 
the extent of $4,801.26. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

Vocational distributive education 
during the year 1942-43 in both high 
school cooperative and_ extension 
classes was adapted principally to the 
essential wartime needs on the home 
front. 

High school students, as a part of 
their training, in eleven cooperative 
classes worked 276,969 man-hours which 
made a definite contribution to man 
power in each of their communities. 
These cooperative students earned 
$55,582.49 or five times the total cost 
of the classes. Of this amount $5,- 
642.37 was used by the students for 
the purchase of war stamps and bonds. 

Extension class training was offered 
in sixty communities of the state. 
Twelve thousand eight hundred four 
persons enrolled in 255 classes. 

Distributive businesses were con- 
fronted throughout the year with prob- 
lems of personnel shortages, operation 
in compliance with government regula- 
tions and restrictions, merchandise and 
product limitations, maintenance of 
morale, operational cost increases, and 
promotion of conservation. 

To meet these problems and needs 
distributive education provided exten- 
sion class training of four different 
types. Seventy-nine pre-employment 
classes were organized to assist in di- 
minishing personnel shortages; ninety- 
eight groups of regularly employed 
personnel received training fitted to 
their needs; junior executive and exec- 
utive courses and conferences were 
offered as frequently as the number 
of instructors available would permit; 
in sixty-five clinics 7,734 distributors 
gained assistance in understanding and 
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in obtaining interpretation of govern- 
ment regulations affecting their busi- 
ness operation and the public general- 
ly. These clinics were significantly 
helpful to the smaller businesses and 
smaller communities in providing as- 
sistance for the adjustments on the 
part of both business and the public to 
a wartime economy. 

The road followed during the war 
period is rather well mapped out by 
circumstances and known wartime 
needs. 

Our trainees are employed almost 
before we had them orientated; our 
farm products were never more in de- 
mand. 

Problems in the home and sales es- 
tablishments are problems of shortages 
of almost everything. 

But after the war our problems as 
educators are likely to be quite dif- 
ferent. 

When this war ends, we shall have in 
this country the greatest number of 
skilled workers any nation has ever 
had. 

We shall have at our disposal a pro- 
ductive capacity never approached by 
any country in the world. 

We will have savings in bonds and 
banks far in excess of savings at any 


other time in our history. We will 
have the heaviest demand for con- 
sumer goods we have ever experi- 
enced. 

We must begin now to plan the use 
we shall make of these enormous re- 
sources and what our part in their 
utilization will be. 

These problems are being studied 
and plans are being made by various 
groups all over the United States, and 
| hope that they plan well. 

It is my honest opinion that for a 
period of roughly eighteen months we 
shall have an enormous number of peo- 
ple unemployed, at least so far as pri- 
vate enterprise is concerned. 

A great many of our citizens feel 
that for this period we must have 
an enormous public works program 
financed from the public till. There 
are others who feel that the govern- 
ment should remain in business and 
that private enterprise should play a 
minor role in our national affairs. There 
are a great many who have quite a 
different view. | shall not attempt to 
discuss any of these views. 

| do believe and | think you agree 
that every citizen of this country should 
have an opportunity to work and an 
opportunity to prepare himself for the 


job at hand. This will not be easy to 
achieve. It never has been done fully 
except in emergencies such as we now 
face fighting not only for our way of 
life, but for life itself. 

Most of you, | imagine, have been 
looking forward to the close of this 
conflict with the idea of relaxing a bit, 
or quietly slipping back into the com- 
parative complacency of prewar days. 

| regret to disillusion you, but those 
days and ways are gone. There will 
be no return to them, and | can see 
no prospects for a letdown for any 
of us. 

Whatever the planners devise, and 
regardless of what conditions may be, 
| shall still be afraid if freedom from 
fear and freedom from want are too 
literally interpreted and too lavishly 
provided against. 

| do not believe this nation is strong 
enough to live without fear or want. 
| do not believe we as a people are 
strong enough to survive in a society 
in which there is no fear. 

In the home in which we lived, in the 
church and school we attended, and 
in the society in which we lived, we 
were taught that certain things were 
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Includes a clear, simple picture of some of the problems of peace. 
Only 44c, subject to usual discount. 
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North Central Association 
Latin America and the World Struggle for Freedom (Crary) 


Just published. Informative, unbiased study of people, history, economics, culture, 
Well illustrated. 68c, subject to discount. 
SOON—Conservation of Natural Resources (Rhyne-Lory). 


Send for circular No. 37 for complete list of N.C.A. pamphlets. 
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“ ROAD AHEAD 


T. B. WOODMORE | 











When considered realistically, world 
conditions offer little encouragement 
for the years which will follow the end 
of the war. Despite views of the silver- 
lining variety such as a postwar era 
characterized by the welfare of the 
common man everywhere, it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that we shall imme- 
diately—or for decades—pass into a 
period of tranquility and of plenty 
after the last shot is fired in this global 
conflict. 

That the loss of life, the horror and 
misery of captive millions, and the un- 
evampled expenditure of resources in- 
cident to the war will not pass lightly 
from the face of the earth, with the 
signing of an armistice, is obvious. It 
is just as obvious that generations will 
be required to remove the flood of 
hate, of sorrow, and of lost hope which 
now engulfs millions of embittered 
mankind. 

No attempt is made here to enu- 
merate the problems which must be 
faced during the period of world re- 
construction. They undoubtedly will 
be so numerous and of such gravity as 
to tax to the fullest the courage, the 
faith, and the energy of people every- 
where. However, it can be accurately 
observed that they will all relate to 
humanity's basic problems through the 
ages of war, poverty, and disease. 

For centuries men have dreamed of 
the elimination of war. As evidence 
of this continuing desire, one has but 
to recall the many attempts in this 
direction as the nations of the earth 
have solemnly entered into numerous 
pacts and treaties. Unfortunately, 
these pacts have availed little except 
to keep alive the hope that the world 
would some day achieve this great 
objective. They all possessed a com- 
mon weakness in that they all failed 
to accomplish the purpose set out in 
the fine language and lofty sentiments 
embodied in them. In spite of these 
failures, the hope persists that a way 
can be—must be found. 

It is during periods of conflict that 
resolves to prevent war's recurrence 
is most determined. Once it is con- 
cluded the people involved, weary of 
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State College, Murfreesboro |j 


war and of physical and emotional 
stress, turn instinctively to the pursuits 
of peace, and leave the arrangements 
of terms and treaties largely to their 
political leaders. 

During World War | the slogans, 
"A war to end wars" and "To make 
the world safe for democracy,” ex- 
pressed the determined purpose of the 
American people. The war was suc- 
cessfully concluded, but neither of 
these objectives was achieved. This 
fact presents now the two most im- 
portant questions which this country 
ever faced. Why did we fail at the 
end of World War 1? Will we fail 
again at the conclusion of this war? 

The answer to the first question is 
generally known. We didn't follow 
through at the end of World War I. 
World leadership did not measure up 
to the problems and opportunities 
which the conclusion of that war pre- 
sented. A sufficient part of our own 
Senate, instead of patriotically facing 
the solemn issues presented by the 
question of membership in the League 
of Nations and a World Court, be- 
clouded the issue by talking of “En- 
tangling Alliances," forgetful of the 
dangers of partisan politics also con- 
tained in Washington's admonitions. 
And when it finally rejected member- 
ship in the league the American peo- 
ple made no serious attempt to revive 
the issue. 

No one then or now claimed perfec- 
tion for the plan presented. But it 
was a plan and it offered reasonable 
hope of achieving its purpose with 
American membership. Without our 
membership it was doomed from the 
beginning, and it is probable that in 
the history of the world the vote of 
no body of men ever affected as ad- 
versely and as universally so many 
millions of people as the vote in the 
United States Senate which rejected 
the League of Nations. 

In this connection it can be correctly 
observed that the United States Sen- 
ate, on the basis of representation, is 
not a very democratic body. This is 
a statement of fact rather than a ques- 
tion of the wisdom of the founding 


fathers in providing for two senators 
from each state. Reference to any 
recent census substantiates this fact. 
In 1930 fifteen of our states with thirty 
senators had a total population of 
7,541,682, slightly less than the State 
of Illinois, and 5,000,000 less than New 
York state. Ten other states with 
twenty senators had a total population 
of 15,885,871, or slightly more than 
the State of New York. Combining 
the two groups gives a total population 
of 23,427,553, less than one-fifth of 
the nation's total, with fifty senators. 
On questions requiring a majority vote 
it is possible for senators representing 
a small minority to pass or reject a 
measure. When a two-thirds vote is 
required, as in the adoption of a 
treaty, it is possible for senators rep- 
resenting less than ten per cent of the 
people to determine the issue. 

But more important than our failure 
at the end of World War | or the basis 
of representation in the United States 
Senate is the question, Will we fail 
again? Are we so irretrievably entan- 
gled in the affairs of Europe that we 
must become a part of the frequent 
wars which have plagued that conti- 
nent through the centuries without hav- 
ing the resolution to do something 
about it? Shall the labors of each suc- 
ceeding generation be expended for 
instruments of destruction and millions 
ot its youth committed to the com- 
pany of the countless dead who have 
been sent into battle through the ages, 
often at the command ‘of tyrannical, 
ambitious, or mistaken leaders? 

The answer is deeply embedded in 
the future. Present indications are 
that there is a very good chance that 
we shall fail again. Already great 
stress has been placed on sovereignty 
in the Senate and some of its members 
foresee, if we participate in an organ- 
ization attempting to preserve world 
peace, our entanglement in the next 
European war, apparently overlooking 
the obvious fact that without any such 
membership or organization, we are 
now scraping the bottom of the man 
power barrel and straining to the full- 
est our economic and physical re- 
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sources in the prosecution of a war 
which had its origin in the cockpit of 
Europe. 

Again, there has been little popular 
enthusiasm for the Atlantic Charter; 
certainly not nearly so much as there 
was for the Fourteen Points at a com- 
parable time in the progress of World 
War |. Public utterances by influential 
persons in certain of the United Na- 
tions indicate, too, more concern in 
the re-establishment of the status quo 
or the realignment of borders than in 
the building of a world organization 
in which the rights of the weak, the 
backward, and the strong are equally 
protected. When these facts are con- 
sidered in conjunction with the fact 
that human nature changes little, if 
at all, from generation to generation, 
there is every reason for concern on 
the part of all those who believe that 
some arrangement to preserve world 
peace with justice and honor is pos- 
sible. 

It is recognized that such an achieve- 
ment is no simple undertaking. It is a 
task which will present a continuing 
challenge to the wisdom and integrity 
of world leadership through succeed- 
ing generations. Whatever the plan 
attempted or adopted, its effective- 


ness will last only as long as the people 
of the various nations purpose and de- 
termine that international difference 
shall be settled without resort to war. 

This does not mean that force may 
not be necessary to execute the will 
of the nations if they undertake to pre- 
serve world order. Pacts and treaties 
of the past have failed by the score 
because they relied on moral sanctions 
in a world where morality in interna- 
tional relations has been spotted and 
at times nonexistent. Instead of moral- 
ity, force sufficient to achieve the 
thing coveted, be it territory or trade, 
has frequently been the determining 
factor. 

The basis of order within the several 
nations of the world in the final analysis 
is force and always has been. This 
fact in no sense depreciates the part 
that religion, education, and public 
opinion contribute to national order. 
But criminals and gangsters care little 
for these. They respect only the po- 
liceman's gun. Since each generation 
seems to furnish at least one gangster 
nation, sufficient force must be imme- 
diately available to limit the action 
of those who would disturb the peace. 

The immediate job before the Amer- 
ican people, in conjunction with the 


United Nations, is the successful con- 
clusion of the war at the earliest possi- 


ble moment. If this is followed by a 
just peace and a world organization 
henestly and sincerely designed for the 
prevention of war, the people of the 
world will have the basis for a great 
hope for the future. It is certain, 
however, that eternal vigilance will be 
the price which the people of the world 
must pay if any organization which may 
be set up continues to function through 
succeeding generations. 

By the nature of its work, no group 
in our population is more interested 
in a well-ordered world of the future 
devoting its energies and resources to 
humanity's welfare and progress than 
those engaged in education. They are 
thinking of the world which General 
Wavell had in mind when he said, 
"What a world we could make if we 
put into peace endeavors the energy, 
self-sacrifices, and cooperation we use 
in the wastefulness of war!"" No group 
will have a greater responsibility, or a 
greater opportunity, in keeping alive 
in the masses the will and determina- 
tion necessary to insure the effective 
operation of an organization devoted 
to the maintenance of world order, 
once it is established. 
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OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


GRACE CROYLE HANKINS 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and deserts have 


less significance. 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. 
Geography for the Air Age. 


into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map reading, topog- 
raphy, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, economic development, and 
natural resources of the world, all points of which are but a few days away from your 


airport. 


Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 
**‘Our Global World’’ is a new brief 
It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same time takes 


More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full-page, make this 
brief course timely and exciting. 


For supplementary use in any social-science course. 


Examination Copy, $1 Postpaid 
Regular List Price, $1.32 


Use it now. 
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ILE destructive battles rage in 

large areas of the world, a differ- 
ent story is being written in our South- 
land ...astory of new industrial achieve- 
ment, of things yet to come in the stirring 
world of tomorrow. 


The South stands hopefully on the 
threshold of a new era .. . dreaming of 
vaster industrial and agricultural ex- 
pansion. From its fabulous raw re- 
sources the laboratories of private 
industry have in late years wrought 
miracles of production. Agricultural 
roducts have blossomed into new 
inds of fabrics, building materials and 
amazingly useful plastics. New markets 
and new wealth have been created for 
southern farmers, commerce and labor. 
Even now the South boasts many of the 
largest plants in their respective fields 
in the world! 
Already a major factor in America’s 
arsenal of war production, 
the South looks forward to 
a better tomorrow ...a to- 
morrow filled with peace, 
security and happiness... 
atomorrow when the Amer- 
ican Spirit of Free Enterprise 
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will build a Greater Industrial South for 
the betterment of all mankind. 


In War or Peace “The Old Reliable” 
Aids Southern Progress 


Today the L&N’s big job is to help 
Uncle Sam win the war. When “V” 
day comes, the L&N will again serve the 
South with modern and dependable 
transportation — and cooperate in 
every other way toward making it 
greater industrially and otherwise. The 
railroads ask only fair treatment by the 
public and its lawmakers — that no 
unequal advantages or subsidies be 
given their competitors. 


Complete information pertaining to 
plant sites, raw material, power and 
water supply, or assistance in planning 
efficient track layouts and service routes, 
may be obtained by writing the Indus- 
trial Development Department of the 
L&N at Louisville, Ky. 


President 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 
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Scholarships FOR 10 FUTURE ENGINEERS 


Here is an unusual opportunity for seniors who 
have the ability and energy to become leaders 
in engineering. 

Each year, ten outstanding young men are 
selected to participate in a five-year program 
which includes a full engineering course at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, plus the equiva- 
lent of two years of practical experience in 
Westinghouse plants. 


Because of the urgent need for engineers in the 
armed forces and in industry, the normal program 
has been shortened to cover the accelerated 
course now in effect in all engineering colleges. 
Under this plan, students attend Carnegie in the 
summer as well as during the regular year. Work 
assignments at Westinghouse plants are tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

If you have in your graduating class any boys 
who, in your judgment, have the qualifications 


for these scholarships, advise them to write to 
Westinghouse for application blanks. 


If they can meet the entrance requirements 
of the College, they will be accepted for con- 
sideration. Final selections are based on appli- 
cants’ general ability, engineering aptitude and 
qualities of leadership. 

Scholarship winners do not make any agree- 
ment to enter Westinghouse employment after 
graduation, nor does Westinghouse promise to 
provide employment. 

Applications for George Westinghouse Engi- 
neering Scholarships must be received on or 
before February 1, 1944. For application blanks 
or further information, students should write to 
Manager of Technical Employment and Train- 
ing, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 
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POST OFFICE UNIT 


BESS HARPER 
Ashland City School 





Two weeks before Valentine the 
story, ‘The Valentine's Journey,"’ was 
read. The first grade children became 
interested and many questions arose as 
How can | send a valentine by mail? 
Where will we mail our valentines at 
school? How much do stamps cost? 

The children discussed plans for mak- 
ing a post office at school. They de- 
cided that the building would need a 
window for mailing letters and pack- 
ages, individual boxes for holiday mail, 
@ box to drop the letters in and some 
shelves to place the individual boxes 
on. 
The children got busy and soon built 
the post office. They built it in one 
corner of their own room. They made 
it of boxes, wallboard, a bookcase, 
and the roof of cardboard covered 
with red brick crepe paper left from 
the Christmas: chimney to represent 
shingles. 

Soon the post office was finished. 
t had a window where stamps were 
sold marked “stamps.'' It had a place 
for mailing letters. This was marked 
“letters.” 

The children brought shoe boxes 
from home and the store for the indi- 
vidual mailboxes. These boxes were 
placed on the shelves of the bookcase. 

A list of the children's names was 
written and posted on the bulletin 
board followed by their box number. 
Each child wrote his box number on his 
individual box to enable the post- 
master and clerk to quickly place the 
mail in the proper boxes. 

The children liked to play post of- 
fice. They took turns being postmaster 
and clerk, each pair of children working 
a day at a time during Valentine week. 

They canceled the incoming mail 
with a rubber stamping set and placed 
it in the proper boxes. 

The children made valentines and 
the envelopes and addressed them dur- 
ing the art period. They made card- 
board money to buy stamps with. The 
stamps were little red hearts of val- 
entine. They went to the post office 
and mailed them to their little play- 
mates. The teacher mailed her val- 
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ertines to the children at the school 
post office. 

The children are still enjoying the 
post office since Valentine is over. 
They are writing letters to each other. 
They mail packages to each other—a 
paper doll, a cookie, a piece of fruit, 
a picture cut from a magazine and 
mounted on cardboard or a little scrap- 
book made during the art period, toys, 
etc. 

Notices saying 'packages'’ are writ- 
ten and put into the correct box by the 
postmaster. The packages are given 
out when notices are presented at the 
window. 


On March 2 the elementary school 
held open house for the P.-T. A. the 
children wrote letters of welcome to 
the P.-T. A. members. The visitors 
were told to ask for mail at the post 
office. 

In the reading class we read many 
stories as: "The Postman," "The Valen- 
tine's Journey," "The Post Office,” 
and others. 

In language they learned the poem, 
"The Postman." They wrote letters, 
cerds, and little jingles and addressed 
envelopes. 

The children learned to spell many 
words as post office, stamps, letters, 
Ashland City, mail, box, cent, three, 
one, postman, bus, train, money, pen- 
nies, and others. 

During music period they sang "A 
Valentine for Mother” and "The Post- 
man's Whistle.” 

In art the children made little book- 
lets and drew a picture of the post 














Photograph courtesy New Jersey 
Educational Review 





greatest, there is a real scarcity. 





A Helpful Hint for You 


Everyone and everything being as helpful 
as possible these days aids this Nation at its 
gigantic job. . 
ers aren't always as pleased with their home 
tasks as they might be nor even with their 
homework from school. But if this little tip 
concerning chewing Gum is a help to improve “‘attitude,”’ helps a 
child do his tasks with better grace—isn’t it worth considering? .. . 
Munition workers employed on jobs that are particularly irksome 
and monotonous, have found that enjoying some delicious, wel- 
come Wrigley’s Spearmint as they work, makes all the difference 
in the world to them. The big treat makes them more content and 
happier and their work seems to go off smoother for all concerned. 
.. . In so many big and little ways Chewing Gum has proved a 
help that the demand has gone in leaps and bounds; and in a quality 
product, such as Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is naturally 


We can not produce more Wrigley’s Spearmint under war conditions. To reduce 
its quality and so by cheapening it to put more on the market we will not do. 

. . There is something to be done, however—and although it might seem 
strange to you as a teacher to be recommending Gum—may we ask that when 
you stress ““‘Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—you say “Reserve it for Home and 


only there when and where it can really help you.” 


. . Now, Mother’s little help- 
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office on them with the spelling words 
inside. They collected pictures of post 
office and postman and posted on 
bulletin board. They made valentines. 

In number work they learned to read 
and write street numbers, to count by 
two's and three's, to make change with 
cardboard money. 

The main values the children derived 
were: 

1. Much pleasure. 

2. Ability to read and write other 
children's names. 

3. Knowledge of kinds of work done 
in post office. 

4. Group cooperation working to- 
gether, every child doing something 
for every other child. 

5. Neatness was stressed in writing, 
drawing, and keeping post office clean. 

6. Incentive for learning to write, 
spell, and read. 


GIVEN NAME 


Little Rosalie, a first-grader, walking with 
her mother, spoke to a small boy. “His 
name is Jimmy and he is in my grade," she 
exclaimed. 

"What is the little boy's last name?" her 
mother asked. 

“His whole name," said Rosalie, “is ‘Jimmy 
Sitdown'—that's what the teacher calls him." 
—The Kablegram. 


Tips for Teachers 
OTIS A CROSBY 
President, School Public Relations Association 

First impressions, most valuable re- 
lations with the public and the pupils, 
are often lasting. The initial weeks of 
school offer choice opportunities to 
make contacts with the home that do 
much to spell success for the school 
and the teacher. The goodness of the 
school in terms of public appraisal is 
invariably established through the 
goodness of the teacher as interpreted 
by the individual pupil. 

A young teacher from California at- 
tracted considerable attention some- 
time ago when she revealed that she 
had made at least one positive contact 
with each home represented in her 
classes before the first card marking. 
"Junior is showing keen interest in 


arithmetic," "May always comes to 
class neat and clean,'' "Bob is pleas- 
antly polite," ''Sally is a good reader" 


—always a comment to elicit pride 
within the home and incidentally pride 
within the pupil. The first goal of 
salesmanship had been achieved by 
this teacher. A phone call, a brief 
note, a casual meeting on the street, 
or a visit to the home—the total job 
may require "overtime,'’ but the foun- 


detion is secured, respect and admira- 
tion is gained, and their first impres- 
sion of the teacher is positive. If 
later it becomes necessary to contact 
the home regarding poor marks or 
discipline or any of the common "‘off- 
side" plays of youth, it is an easier task 
and the gate is opened by a friendly 
hand. First impressions—so easy to 
make and so very, very valuable in 
times of need—do an indeterminable 
amount of good in establishing friendly 
relations between the school and the 
public. 


+ 
WHAT HE LEARNED 
Mrs. Nextdore: "What has your boy 


learned at school so far this term?" 

Mrs. Nayber: “He has learned that he'll 
have to be vaccinated, that his eyes aren't 
really mates, that his teeth need repairing, 
and that his method of breathing is entirely 
obsolete.""—The Kablegram. 


é 
MISPLACED 
Father: ‘Why were you kept in at school?" 
Son: "| didn't know where the Azores were.” 


Father: "Well, in the future just remember 
where you put things.""—The Kablegram. 


First Hillbilly: “Hear you're goin’ to school, 
Joe. How you gittin’ along?” 

Second Hillbilly: “It don’t make sense. 
They're teachin’ me to spell tater with a ‘p.'" 
—The Oklahoma Teacher. 














The Airplane 
Power Plant 


: Pope—Otis 














authors of 
ELEMENTS of AERONAUTICS 


A simple, comprehensive textbook on aircraft engines 
Here is a description of the 
source and mechanisms of power for aircraft which 
covers all the principal parts. with briefer mention of 
technical details not suitable for intensive study. Sim- 
plified illustrations and diagrams contribute to ease 


for high school students. 


of understanding. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 


THE AIRPLANE 
POWER PLANT 


' By Francis Pope 
Vajor, United States Army 
Air Corps Reserve 


and Arthur S. Otis 
Educator, Technical Member 


Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 








ALL OVER THE STATE 
These Heath Readers 


Are Acclaimed As 


IDEAL LIBRARY BOOKS 


D. C. Heath and Company 


29 Pryor Street, N. E. 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 
Delightful stories about the fa- 
miliar Disney characters, written 
for children by leading authors 
and educators. [Illustrated in col- 
or by the Walt Disney Studio. 
Nine Books. Ages 6-12. 
NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 
Twenty carefully graded books 
about our neighbors in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. including four 
new titles on Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. Col- 
orfully illustrated. Ages 9-14. 


WINGS FOR READING 

By Hovious and Shearer 

A beautiful and inviting reader. 
especially planned to help children 
of sixth grade reading ability ac- 
quire the basic skills essential to 
good reading. 





ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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Message 


MRS. WILLIAM A. HASTINGS 


President, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 





lt is well for us, as parents and 
teachers, to get acquainted with one 
another. We work with the same 
children and young people, although 
under different conditions, and we rec- 
ognize the fact that we have many 
mutual problems. This is true at any 
time. At this time of war and crisis 
in our national life, it is doubly true, 
and its implications are immensely sig- 
nificant. 

Many who were in our homes and 
schools only a short time ago are now 
fighting to protect and preserve those 
very homes and schools. It is an ideal- 
ized “back home" that our boys re- 
member when they are far away. Their 
attitude challenges us to be militant 
in preserving our “home front" and 
improving it where improvement is 
needed, so that when they return they 
will find the reality not too far short 
of the dream. In the closing scene 
of "Mrs. Miniver'’ we hear the vicar 
saying, "This is not a war of soldier 
against soldier; it is a war of the peo- 
ple." In the final analysis, the vic- 
tory, both in war and in peace, will 
go to the side whose civilian army, on 
the home front, understands the forces 
loose in the world today and gives its 
all, if necessary, to conquer evil and 
te “hold fast all that is good." 

Whether we like to admit it or not, 
in far too many instances children are 
becoming the most serious casualties 
of the war, even though they are not 
maimed by bombs or killed by bullets. 
There is evidence of neglect here— 
not willful neglect, certainly, but neg- 
lect due to preoccupation with the 
many demands made on us by the 
nation's war effort. Educators are 
busier than ever before, because of 
the necessary shifts and modifications 
in the curriculum and the increasingly 
serious teacher shortage. Parents, cer- 
tainly, are no less busy. Many moth- 
ers of young children are gainfully 
employed and come home from work 
so worn out that they find it impossible 
to respond to their children's needs as 
they did formerly. 
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The tasks facing united parents and 
teachers on the home front are many. 
First of all, we must help win the war; 
for unless we do win it there will be 
little in the immediate future that is 
worth saving. And, in order to win 
the war, educators are having to adjust 
school programs to the need of pre- 
paring our boys and girls for service 
with the armed forces or for a share 
in the war effort at home. Homes 
also have to face new situations while 
fulfilling their age-old tasks. 

Our special task is to see to it that 
children and youth are given what is 
essential to their physical, mental, 
emotional, and spiritual development. 
As an organization, we said at the be- 
ginning of the war that, regardless of 
what others did, we would never forget 
that our primary purpose is to safe- 
guard tomorrow by caring for the 
needs of children and youth today. 
We must protect our youngsters from 
the fears and tensions of war, at the 
same time helping them to be realistic 
in their attitude; we must protect them 
from the temptations and new situa- 
tions that have caused such a dis- 
turbing increase in delinquency; we 
must give them positive programs of 
activity and recreation to offset the 
influences that degrade. We must 
protect them from too sudden ma- 
turity and try to give them a child- 
hood as nearly normal as_ possible, 
even during the war; we must provide 
them with the inner safeguards that 
come from high ideals and a faith in 
a higher power; we must try to keep 
them in school until they are fully pre- 
pared for the years ahead. 

To do these things we need better 
homes and better schools. In_ this 
complex age, people need preparation 
for parenthood and family relation- 
ships. We hope that more and more 
schools will include this subject in the 
curriculum. 

We hope, too, that the schools of 
today, which will soon be the schools 
* 

RESPECTED CITIZEN 

Bystander: ''! observe that you treat that 
gentleman very respectfully.” 

Al: "Yes, he’s one of our early settlers.” 

Bystander: “Early settler? Why, he's not 
more than forty years of age.” 


Al: “That may be true, but he pays his bills 
on the first of every month."—Rotarian. 


of tomorrow, will give more attention 
to guiding the emotional and spiritual 
growth of pupils. Vocational guidance 
is good, but the growth of personality 
must never be neglected. We hope 
that the schools will fit themselves to 
the children as well as they expect the 
children to fit themselves to the 
schools. 

We hope that standards of teaching 
will rise and that the public will show 
its appreciation—both by more gener- 
ous compensation and by recognition 
of the fact that teaching, like home- 
making, is truly an essential and pa- 
triotic service. 

Together we must bend every effort 
to make democracy work at home. 
This means fearlessly facing the many 
social and economic ills that are ob- 
servable in our civic life today. The 
school can help greatly in bringing 
understanding of these matters to both 
youth and adults. 

We must devote more time-to teach- 
ing youth—and ourselves—the real 
meaning of the responsibilities and 
privileges of citizenship. We must 
help our young folk develop a life 
philosophy of their own, a philosophy 
sure and abiding, and we must build 
up within them the faith they will need 
to keep it.‘ We must strive to under- 
stand the long struggle of common 
folk for freedom and a sense of per- 
sonal dignity. We need a better un- 
derstanding of our own history and its 
relation to this struggle. We need to 
learn to see ourselves in relation to 
the rest of the world, for the days of 
isolation have gone forever. 

If we can unite and work together 
as home and school, with courage, de- 
termination, perseverance, and vision, 
we shall be serving our country well. 





OIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 





JANUARY 14-31 








WANTED—An energetic, hard-working school 
man or woman for an executive job with 
well-known publishing house. Prefer person 
between thirty years and forty-five years with 
good organizing capacity and ability to get 
things done. Good salary, challenging work. 
State experience, present salary, age, family 
dependents. All answers will be treated as 
absolutely confidential. Box X, Tennessee 
Education Association, 601-2 Cotton States 
Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Easter Seal Design 


Contest 
The Michael J. Dowling 
Memorial Award 
BILLIE VLIET 


Executive Secretary, Tennessee Society for 
Crippled Children 


Across the front of one of the finest 
schools in Minneapolis is written the 
neme ‘Michael J. Dowling,’ and it is 
this man who, in spite of the fact that 
he had neither hands nor legs, made 
of his life an eminent success and an 
inspiration for thousands of children 
and men and women. 

Michael Dowling was just fourteen 
years old when, crossing a Minnesota 
prairie in a blinding blizzard, his horse 
took fright and he was thrown from his 
wagon and left to perish in the snow. 
He was not found until the following 
day, and then to save his life it be- 
came necessary to amputate his legs 
just below the knees, the left arm be- 
low the elbow, and the fingers and 
part of the thumb of the right hand. 
Hard? Michael thought for a while 
that death would have been easier 
than all this pain, with only a life of 
helplessness to look forward to. But 


something in him rose up and said, 
"I'll not be an invalid, a helpless de- 
pendent all my life.’ He interested 
some friends in sending him to Carle- 
ton College for one year. That was 
his start. He taught school, later be- 
came principal of the school at Gran- 
ite Falls, and then superintendent of 
schools at Renville. 

Next Mr. Dowling became president 
of the Olivia State Bank, then speaker 
of the House of Representatives, pres- 
ident of the Yellowstone Trail Asso- 
ciation, president of the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association. He was a MAN 
among men. 

After World War | this splendid 
man went from hospital to hospital, a 
living example of what a° wounded 
and crippled man could accomplish 
with only a body, a head, and part of 
one arm. 

Michael Dowling's fame reached 
other shores. He was invited by the 
British Ministry of Pensions to visit 
England and speak to the disabled 
Tommies, and there he was received 
by the King and Queen. What his 
service of inspiration to wounded sol- 
diers has been can never be measured, 


The Dowling School for Crippled 
Children stands as a living tribute to 
Michael Dowling—the man who vi- 
sioned the needs of crippled children. 

The purpose of this Michael J. Dowl- 
ing Award is to memorialize one of 
America’s men who, despite severe 
physical handicaps, rose to a high place 
in his community and state; to interest 
all young people in the problem of the 
crippled and disabled; and to find the 
annual design for the Easter Seals most 
expressive of the aims and objectives 
of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and its affiliated organiza- 
tions. The winning design will be used 
in 1946. 

A national prize of $100 is given to 
the American youth producing the best 
design for the Annual Easter Seal of 
the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. A $25 prize is given from the 
state office of the Tennessee Society 
for Crippled Children as well as a 
second prize of $10 and a third of $5. 

Any boy or girl under nineteen years 
of age enrolled in a high school or 
vecational school, which falls into the 
general classification of a secondary 
school, is eligible. The contest wil 























when he heard the neighbors pity the but his spirit goes marching along on open January |, 1944, and close 
“poor boy who is an invalid for life," other artificial legs. March |, 1944. 
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A NEW BASAL MUSIC SERIES BY 
A DISTINGUISHED BOARD OF EDITORS 
McConathy Morgan Mursell 
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THIRD BOOK, 


Send for a copy of the 16-page illustrated prospectus 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Ill. 


Dan Rosison, Representative 
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High School Enrollment 

The enrollment in” the public high 
schools for the year 1943-1944 is 5,- 
761,000 or about one million below the 
peak enrollment of 6,714,000 in 1940- 
1941, a preliminary estimate made by 
the United States Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency indi- 
cates, the F. S. A. said recently. 

The estimated present enrollment, 
made up of 2,701,000 boys and 3,060,- 
000 girls, is approximately the same as 
the total in 1933-1934. The 1943-1944 
enrollment is 6.2 per cent less than last 
year and represents a drop of 246,000, 
or 8.3 per cent, among the boys and 
135,000, or 4.2 per cent, among the 
girls. 

Enrollments in the junior and senior 
classes of high schools have declined 
between nine and ten per cent since 
lest year. The number of boys de- 
clined about fifteen per cent, the num- 
ber of girls about five per cent. This 
drop is probably accounted for by the 
large numbers of students who have 
left school for work in industry and for 
service in the armed forces. 

The importance of completing their 
training is being continuously urged 
upon young people by Paul V. McNutt, 
who is concerned in the school-and- 
work problem both as Federal Security 
Administrator and as chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission; by John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education; and by Kath- 
arine Lenroot, chief of the Children's 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 

= 


College Enrollment 


This year’s enrollment in colleges 
and other institutions of higher educa- 
tion are more than one-quarter below 
the 1940 peak, according to a pre- 
liminary enrollment survey made by the 
United States Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency. This 
year's total of about 1,1! 10,500 persons 
—608,050 men and 502,450 women— 
represents a decrease of eight per 
cent below last year's figures. 

The decrease is particularly heavy 
in teachers colleges and normal 





**Let Music Swell the Breeze” 


For teaching material, popular music, 
and musical instruments 


Shop at 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
29 Arcade Nashville 
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schools; their present enrollment comes 
to only about forty per cent of the 
number preparing for a teaching ca- 
reer in 1939-1940. 

Of the present total, almost one- 
quarter—384,050 out of 1,110,500 stu- 
dents—have been assigned by the 
armed forces for specialized training. 
The nonmilitary enrollment of 726,450, 
including 229,220 men and 497,250 
women, represents a drop of 36.9 per 
cent from last year. For the men 
the decrease is 65.4 per cent; for 
women it is only 4.7 per cent. 

Figures for combined military and 
nonmilitary enrollments show that 
junior colleges record the heaviest de- 
crease, losing one-third of their stu- 
dents since last year. Teachers col- 
leges and normal schools lost 14.7 per 
cent, while universities, colleges, and 
professional schools showed a decline 
of 4.6 per cent. The combined drop 
for all schools is 8.2 per cent, repre- 
senting a loss of 11.6 per cent of the 
men and 3.5 per cent of the women 
who attended last year. 

Approximately 66,000 men and 1|52.,- 
000 .women entered colleges of the 
various types this fall, exclusive of 
military enrollments. Corresponding 
enrollments for the fall of 1942 were 
203,640 men and |49,900 women. 


DIVISION OF OPINION 


Noah, having emptied the ark after landing, 
went around to see if all the animals were 
out. He found a bunch of snakes in a cor- 
ner, wriggling disconsolately. ‘What's the 
matter with you fellows?” he asked. "Why 
don't you leave?” 

"You told us to go out and multiply,” they 
complained, "and we're adders."—Rotarian. 








GINGER! 























I’m studying to be a war correspondent 


Teachers in the Armed 
Forces 

Not until after the war will the con- 
tribution of teachers to the military 
effort be fully known. It is of interest, 
however, to have some idea of the 
number of elementary and secondary 
school teachers now in uniform. On 
the basis of available data the esti- 
mated totals of both men and women 


are as follows: 


As of October, 1943 
Through Through Selec- 
Enlistment tive Service 





1. Army _. 17,700 30,000 
2. Navy . .23,000 3,500 
Total 40,700 33,500—74,200 


It is not known how many former 
teachers are in the Marines and the 
Coast Guard. Perhaps these services 
would bring the total up to 75,000. 

The number of former college in- 
structors in uniform has been estimated 
as follows: Army, 5,000; Navy, !,500. 


———y 





Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





The ANDREW JACKSON 


.. - 4 LANDMARK 
of Southern Friendliness 


In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by a 
warm cordiality an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


LEN L. MURRELL, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
Ansley ........ ATLANTA, GA. 
Tutwiler..... .BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 





St. Charles......NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
O. Henry......GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Savannah _........SAVANNAH, GA. 








DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
3,000 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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AN ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 8) 
to the support of the enterprise amount 
to some $2,000,000,000, and plants 
housing the schools are valued at $6,- 
000,000,000. 

In Tennessee for the year ending 
June 30, 1942, we had enrolled in our 
elementary schools approximately 500,- 
000 pupils; in our secondary schools, 
125,000 pupils; and in our public col- 
leges for the spring quarter, 1942, we 
had enrolled 7,500 students, making a 
grand total of approximately 650,000 
people in training in our public schools. 
This represents twenty-two per cent of 
our total population. Tennessee spent 
from all sources, local, state, and fed- 
eral $45,000,000 for public education. 
This means that we spent for every 
man, woman, and child in Tennessee 
for the year indicated $15.60 for edu- 
cational purposes. 

You will probably be interested in 
recalling that the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee, through the pro- 
visions of Chapter |, Public Acts of 
1943, made appropriation from the 
state treasury for public education at 
all levels amounting to $12,410,750. 

This means that the state, as a state, 
out of respect to its obligation to pro- 
vide educational facilities for its youth 
for each of the biennium |943-45, pro- 
poses to spend $4.22 for every man, 
woman, and child in the state, or, 
stated differently, $19.20 per annum 
for every person enrolled in the public 
schools at all levels in Tennessee. 


PRESENT STATUS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN TENNESSEE 


As intimated in the outset, public 
education is a big business. The peo- 
ple of this state are all stockholders in 
it. As such, you have a right to know 
something of the present status of the 
business. A recent careful survey of 
the prevailing situation reveals the fact 
that out of 10,759 elementary school- 
teachers on whom reports have been 
obtained who are working in the schools 
right now twenty-six per cent are new 
to their present positions; eight per 
cent are teaching for the first time: 
and eighteen per cent failed to meet 
statutory academic and _ professional 
requirements for certification and are 
therefore teaching on permits. The 
average annual salary paid these ele- 
mentary teachers is $788. 

In the secondary schools we have 
reports on 3,253 teachers. Of this 
number, twenty-five per cent are new 
to their present positions, five per cent 
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are teaching for the first time, and 
thirteen per cent do not meet statu- 
tory academic and professional re- 
quirements for certification and are 
teaching on permits. The average an- 
nual salary of this group is less than 
$1,200. 


WHAT ABOUT TEACHERS? 

The colleges are practically stripped 
of students in preparation for teach- 
ing. This, of course, is in part due to 
the war situation, but it is nonethe- 
less true. As more and more of our 
teachers go into war work and indus- 
try, where better salaries are paid, the 
youth of our state will be more and 
more neglected because of inadequate 
instruction and leadership. There is 
no doubt of the loyalty of our teach- 
ers in service to their profession and 
to their pupils. Underpaid, over- 
worked, restricted teachers remain con- 
scientious public servants. This alone, 
however, is not enough. The fact is 
that the profession is not attracting 
sufficiently able persons. Teachers 
available to high schools unfortunately 
show about the same diversity and the 
same levels of ability and culture as 
the pupils they are to teach. Their 
scholarship is meager, their profess onal 
knowledge slight, and the caliber of 
the teacher is likely to vary inversely 
with the difficulty and importance of 
his work, since depressed communities 
are not qualified to select, nor finan- 
cially able to employ, teachers com- 











“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Danie! Jones's Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 

@ The bulary i the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 





@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6; x 9 x 14% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for des-riptive circular to Department 9 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO. = Springfield 2, Mass. 
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perplexing 


petent to handle their 
school situations. 

The Carnegie Foundation found in 
Pennsylvania that “those who are 
teachers are the average and below 
average minds that lack knowledge 
and therefore insight into genuine 
learning processes; this holds in every 
subject field taught in high school as 
well as in general." The Carnegie 
study also found that prospective 
teachers show up badly in tests of gen- 
eral culture in comparison with stu- 
dents four years below them who rep- 
resent the pupils they must be prepared 
to teach. One out of four high school 
seniors surpassed one out of four pro- 
spective teachers, supposed to be fully 
prepared to go into the profession. 
In‘ brief, the great majority of high 
school teachers is not drawn from the 
more intelligent and more cultured ele- 
ment of our population. What is true 
of the nation generally is probably 
true of Tennessee. | maintain that if 
we are to get and hold in the teaching 
profession men and women of broad 
culture, or understanding with respect 
to the origin and development of our 
country, of keen appreciation of the 
implications of democracy, of the fun- 
damental belief in the improvability 
of the race through education—teach- 
ers who are masters in the fields of the 
arts and sciences as well as in the vo- 
cational fields—we must give them 
definite assurance that they will re- 
ceive compensation for their services 
and given tenure of service which will 
justify them in investing their lives in 
the youth whom they teach. Only 
through such do we have reasonable 
hope of perpetuating the traditions 
and heritage of the race, and only 
through such can we hope for proper 
inspiration and encouragement of 
youth. In the early fights in this coun- 
try for the establishment of an ade- 
quate public school system, Horace 
Mann, the outstanding exponent of 
public education in all of its aspects, 
in speaking of teachers, said: "No un- 
skilled hand should ever play upon a 
harp whose music is forever in its 
strings.’ That statement is as true 
today as when uttered by this distin- 
guished educator. 

We are on the threshold of a new 
day. This new day will witness an up- 
ward striving of millions of men for the 
right to live the abundant life. The 
ability to claim and live this abundant 
life is not innate. It is acquired through 
long and patient study. In the emerg- 
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ing future people everywhere are go- 
ing to be confused. Systems they have 
known are going to change, and, in 
many cases, give way entirely to new 
systems—of government, of econom- 
ics, of social organization, and of life 
itself. For the peoples of the earth 
to make the necessary adaptations, 
they will find it necessary to be literate. 
Education is a means to the solution 
of the problems of men. The answer 
to social problems among civilized peo- 
ples has always been education. It 
was the answer given by the reforma- 
tion leaders to the miserable condi- 
tions that faced western Europe in the 
sixteenth century. It was the answer 
given by the leaders in France during 
the fearful years of the late eighteenth 
century. It was the answer offered 
by the forceful Fichte to his people a 
century and a quarter ago when Prus- 
sia lay prostrate and bleeding at the 
feet of Napoleon. "Nothing but edu- 
cation can rescue us from the miseries 
that now overwhelm us," declared 
Fichte, who saw in education the only 
means of recuperation. 

In the sixties of the last century, 
Denmark, crushed and confused, found 
education the answer to her problems 
under the leadership of the flaming 
Grundtvig, the great apostle of north- 
ern Europe. 

England, during the darkest hours 
of the last war, turned to education 
as the way to escape catastrophe, and 
the devoted work of her educators 
during those times is one of the most 
stirring chapters in British history. 

During the course of the present war 
the one bright spot in a conquered 
country was the heroic stand taken 
by public school teachers in Norway. 
This group refused to join the union 
proposed by Quisling and his German 
overlords. Though they suffered tor- 
ture, abuse, and indignities, they held 
their independence as purveyors of 
truth. 

The hope of the South and Central 
Americas, of India, of Russia, of the 
Near East, and the islands of the Seven 
Seas rests on the extension of a sys- 
tem of popular education. We here 
in America must aid in this extension. 
Our welfare depends upon the welfare 
of the rest of the world, and their 
welfare is conditioned by the char- 
acter and extent of their education. 
In a democracy, or in any government 
where the people are their own mas- 
ters, education must, soon or late, 
strike its roots freely into the subsoil 
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of society and draw from it new and 
fresh elements of life and power. So, 
a new trail must be blazed—a new 
highway—for millions of men. And 
those who blaze it must know the sig- 
nificance of what they do; they must 
have a set of values; they must have 
learned what to prefer, because they 
have lived in the presence of things 
preferable. 

And now permit me to call your at- 
tention briefly to increasing demands 
which are soon to be placed upon the 
schools. These demands, if met, will 
of necessity call for additional reve- 
nues. Our government has spent lit- 
erally millions of dollars in providing 
speed-up courses for technical war 
work. It is obvious that the emerging 
future will place equal emphasis upon 
the schools for a continuation and ex- 
pansion of this type of training. Then, 
too, due to our intimate contact with 
conflicting theories of government, we 
shall have to rededicate our schools to 
the task of perpetuating and reinforc- 
ing the basic tenets of our democracy. 
Right now we are undertaking to famil- 
iarize our students in Tennessee with a 
working knowledge of their own state 
history, of its heroes, its poets, and its 
statesmen. We follow this course with 
a comprehensive course in United 
States history and give our children a 
panoramic view of United States his- 
tory. Its struggles, its problems, its 
ideals, its romances, and its tragedies 
are all made known to them. And then 
we follow this with a course of citi- 
zenship where we undertake to arouse 
an application of and a respect for 
individual rights, privileges, and obli- 
gations. We do not hesitate to teach 
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the children that up to now the Amer- 
ican form of government, notwithstand- 
ing its weaknesses and its failures, is 
the best form yet devised by man and 
that it, purged of its weaknesses, may 
yet be the instrument through which 
more and more of our citizens may 
be enabled through the protection 
which the government gives to work 
with their hands, their minds, and their 
hearts and thereby get for themselves, 
as well as for their fellows, a fair share 
of the world's goods and in turn may 
give back to the world, with mag- 
nanimity, service commensurate with 
the blessings obtained for themselves. 

You, representatives of the Manu- 
facturers Association, must know that 
you through your enterprise have been 
instrumental in producing in part the 
wealth upon which the public school 
system depends for its maintenance. 
You must be protected against need- 
less interference and must operate un- 
der proper regulation on such basis as 
to make reasonable profit for your 
enterprises and for those who ‘have 
invested their capital in them. The 
same applies to the men who till the 
soil, who operate our mines, who di- 
rect our transportation systems, who 
harvest our timber, and who polish 
our stone. We must all rise together, 
and we can all rise together through 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 

And now permit me to call your at- 
tention to one other matter. We rep- 
resent the great Southeastern section 
of the United States. We have been 
called the nation's number one eco- 
nomic problem. Here we have the 
masses of the Negro population. This 
group has never been regarded as a 
taxpaying group. Its education is at 
low level, just as the white segment 
of our population maintains an educa- 
tional system at a relatively low level. 
With the raising of the educational 
level of all these people, you have a 
reason to expect an increased market 
for your products. It is a known fact 
that as the level of education of a 
people rises their demand for goods 
rises, and as consumption of manufac- 
tured goods increases, private enter- 
prise derives more profit from its busi- 
ness. It is, therefore, to your financial 
interest, if you want to be practical 
about the matter to help raise the 
educational level of the people in this 
area. 

But when all is said and done, this 
area which we represent is not able 
to maintain an educational system of 
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its own efforts commensurate with the 
systems maintained in more favored 
areas. Today there is being debated 
in the United States Senate the ques- 
tion of direct federal aid for public 
education. We, in the eleven South- 
ern States, constituting the Southeast- 
ern area of the United States, have 
one-third of the nation's children to be 
educated, and yet we have only one- 
eighth of the nation's wealth, and only 
one-sixth of the nation's school income 
with which to perform the task. It is 
my seasoned judgment that the federal 
government should come to the aid of 
the several states and make direct ap- 
propriation to them on the basis of 
need for educational purposes: pro- 
vided, always, that when this aid 
comes it shall be turned over to the 
several states to be expended by them 
according to such plans as their re- 
spective legislatures may direct; and 
provided, further, that the federal gov- 
ernment shall not directly or indirectly, 
through bureaus, or otherwise, exercise 
control over the schools or the money 
appropriated by it for school pur- 
poses. The curricula offered, the 
teachers selected, and similar matters 
must be left for local determination. 
Herein lies, it seems to me, the only 
hope for equality of educational op- 
portunity in this country. 

Through the fabric of political, so- 
cial, and industrial development in our 
country runs the golden thread of pub- 
lic education. It is so subtly and so 
intricately woven that as we look upon 
it we cannot realize that it determines 
the pattern of the whole. To keep 
this vision and to recognize this truth 
is a challenge we cannot ignore, be 
we educator, philosopher, or indus- 
trialist. In spite of the fact that public 
education has struggled against great 
odds, we are proud of its achieve- 
ments. Most of us here are products 
of the public school. If, however, we 
continue to operate on a shoestring, 
if the teaching profession is not of- 
fered greater financial remuneration, 
the law of diminishing returns may 
begin to operate. Surely we are ap- 
proaching that line beyond which we 
dare not go! Our children, your chil- 
dren and mine, deserve the best in- 
struction, the noblest inspiration it is 
ours to give. 

It seems to me that the philosophy 
contained in these lines is an appro- 
priate conclusion for what | have tried 
to say: 
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Teachers’ 
Rookshel 


STATISTICS—COLLECTING, ORGANIZING, 
AND INTERPRETING DATA. Raleigh Schor- 
ling, head of the Department of Mathematics, 
the University High School, and professor of 
education, University of Michigan; John R. 
Clark, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and Francis G. 
Lankford, Jr., director of research, public 
schools, Richmond, Virginia. Paper, iv+76 
pages. Price, $0.44. Published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York. Although the social and educative sig- 
nificance of statistics is becoming more wide- 
ly recognized, in many high school mathe- 
matics courses it is taught superficially or 
omitted altogether. One reason for this is 
that most of the material available to the 
teacher has been too technical and forbidding 
in appearance for use at the high school level. 
In response to the increasing demand for 
suitable instructional material, this self-con- 
tained unit, Statistics, has been prepared by 
mathematics teachers and authors of long ex- 
perience. 

JANE'S FIGHTING SHIPS—i942. JANE'S 
ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT—1!1942. The 
Macmillan Co., Publishers. Each, $19.00. No 
other two reference volumes will be more 
useful to you this year. Not only are they 
the ultimate authorities in their fields, but 
the only complete, authentic encyclopedias 
of the world's navies and aircraft, the only 
ores that give you full details on all fighting 
ships and planes—Allied, neutral, and enemy. 
No other books, or collection of books, can 
supply so many essential facts which you need 
daily in interpreting and analyzing news dis- 
patches. 
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New Books Received 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE LIVED 
WHEN?—NATURE'S BANK, THE SOIL— 
RAINDROPS AND MUDDY RIVERS—PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS LIVE TOGETHER. This set 
of books is available at $1.75 per set, less 
twenty-five per cent from National Wildlife 
Federation, Washington, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN NATIONS. Wallace W. At- 
wood and Helen Goss Thomas. Ginn and 
Company. 388 pages. Price, $1.68. 

HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY. James S. 
Tippett. World Book Company. 250 pages. 











| gave a beggar of my little store of hard- 
earned gold. 

He took the shining ore and came again and 
yet again, 

Still cold and hungry as before. 


| gave a thought, and, though that thought 
was mine, 

He found himself a man, supreme, divine, 

Clothed with blessings manifold, 

And now he begs no more. 


"There's no need for you to shout," said 
the dentist. "I! haven't touched your tooth 
yet.” 

"No," said the patient, “but you are stand- 
ing on my corn."—The Oklahoma Teacher. 





MACHINES FOR AMERICA. Marshall Dunn 
and Lloyd N. Morrisett. World Book Com- 


pany. 164 pages. 

OCCUPATIONS TODAY. John M. Brewer 
and Edward Landy. Ginn and Company. 
377 pages. Price, $1.64. 

PRE-SERVICE COURSE IN MACHINE SCI- 
ENCE. Samuel H. Lebowitz. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 440 pages. Price, $1.96. 
POWER FOR AMERICA. Marhsall Dunn and 
Lloyd N. Morrisett. World Book Company. 
164 pages. 

THE TIMBERTOES. Edna M. Aldredge and 
Jessie F. McKee. Beckley-Cardy Company. 
123 pages. Price, $0.80. 


WINGS FOR AMERICA. Marshall Dunn and 
Lloyd N. Morrisett. World Book Company. 


244 pages. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 12) 
evil and that we should fear and avoid 
them. | want to keep those fears. 

We were taught on the other hand 
that certain other things were much to 
be desired and to want them. 

| do not believe that you want your 
children to grow up in a society in 
which there is no fear nor under a 
national economy which, regardless of 
our personal frugality, guarantees no 
want. 

These things ‘fear and want’ always 
have, when understood, spurred men's 
souls to greater heights. They have 
made us unite for the common good. 
They have provided the basis for hu- 
man sympathy and understanding. 

They have made us work, fight, and 
give that we might have a better 
world. 

Go with me to the tropics, where 
everything is in abundance without 
human effort, and | will show you 
where men's souls rot. 

We want freedom to work. We 
want a world in which we may want if 
we do not. 

We want a world in which we banish 
fear by our own achievements. We 
want an opportunity to prepare our- 
selves for the work we choose to do. 

This is the role we want to help play 
as vocational educators for youth 
and adults. 

We must prove equal to the greater 
task ahead in even greater measure 
than we are meeting the training prob- 
lems of the war. 


BIG SHIPS 
American Sailor: “Battleships! Why, the 
flagship of our Navy is so big that the cap- 
tain goes around the deck in his auto.” 
British Sailor: “You ought to see our flag: 
ship. Have a look at the kitchen. It's so 
large the cook has to go through the Irish 
stew in a submarine to see if the potatoes 
are cooked.""—Texas Outlook. 
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A Few of the... 


i () ( l () l \ Publications 











Combined Textbooks and Work Books 


Arithmetic ... How Many? How Mucn?—Grade One 
Let’s Finp Out—Grade Two 
English ..... Steps To Goop ENGLISH SEeR1ES—Grade Three through 


High School 
ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND Tests (for High School) 


Geography - « « Home GEoGRAPHY—Grade Three 


Work Books 


History ... .. A Work Book on AMERICAN HISTORY 
A Work Book on AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND 


Geography . . . A Work Book on Peopes or OTHER LANDS 
A WorkK Book on NortH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
A Work Book ON THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 
A Work Book on WorLD GEOGRAPHY 
Sestemee ..... Our Surrounpincs — A Complete Course in General 
Science 
A LABORATORY GUIDE IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
IROQUOIS SCIENCE NoTE Book 


Supplementary Readers 


THE AMERICAN WAY 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE—Book 6 


PoEMS FOR CHILDREN—LITERATURE FOR READING AND MEM- 
ORIZATION—Books 1-6 (A Separate Book for each of the 
First Six Grades) 


Helps for Teachers 


IROQUOIS GRADED DIFFICULTY NUMBER CARDS 
SEE AND Say LETTER Box 

IROQUOIS NUMBER Box 

OUTLINE Maps for Geography and History 
MERCATOR Map—Three-Color 


Published by 


The IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Ine. 


And All of the Above Publications May Be Purchased from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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America in a world at war is depending 
































on its teachers to develop boys and £ ; 
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elementary and secondary books. Ask about our 
industrial arts books. Letters of inquiry will gladly 
be answered immediately. HOME 
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THE McCORMICK -MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
118 SPRING STREET N.W. + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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